The  Crowd in  Peace  and War

dom; neither is it possible for him to avoid capture by
various social organisms. He is of necessity both an
individual and a social unit simultaneously. Hence the
wise man must aim at the attainment of a condition which
shall be a mean between individualism and socialism.
He must be both individualist and socialist at once. He
must strive for the development of himself as an individual
and at the same time for the development of the organic
crowds he belongs to as crowds. He must not, however,
agree to starve himself for the sake of a crowd, nor must he
neglect his duty to crowds for his own ease and pleasure.
In practical politics he must take a middle line.

Morris criticised Rosetti for being too much of an
individualist. "I cannot say," he wrote, "how it was
"that Rosetti took no interest in politics. . . . The truth
"is he cared for nothing but individual and personal
"matters; chiefly of course in relation to art and liter a-
"ture; but he would take abundant trouble to help any
"one person who was in distress of mind or body; but
"the evils of any mass of people he could not bring his
"mind to bear upon." Morris himself, on the contrary,
erred in the other direction and, as Mr. Glutton Brock
avers, "was always more concerned about general evils
"than about the troubles of individuals, and in that
"respect he belonged peculiarly to his own age."

The greatest men and the culminating periods of civili-
sation have attained a temporary equilibrium between
individual freedom and crowd subservience. Too much
individualism is characteristic of times of enterprise and
growth; too much socialism of times of suspended activity
or slow decay. It is the free individual who has the
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